THE  FOUR  GEORGES
agricultural wages at the very time when the latter were
not sufficient to provide a livelihood. Consequently,
they were either forced into the factories in the towns,
or came on the rates. The England divided into two
nations, described by Disraeli in Sybil, was in fosse
before George III had been long on the throne, and
in esse before he died.
The distress caused by the Enclosure Acts was wide-
spread. The villages of Wiston and Foston, in Leicester-
shire, before enclosure each contained about thirty-five
houses; in the former every house disappeared except
that of the squire, while the latter was reduced to
the parsonage and two herdsmen's cottages.1 All over the
country to-day, not least in the south-west, are to be
witnessed the traces of this tragic revolution in shrunken
hamlets and desolate lanes once bordered by the cottages
of a proud and independent peasantry. The Rev.
Richard Warner gives valuable evidence of this as a
result of a walking-tour which he took in 1799. Near
Cheddar h.e got into conversation with a friendly labourer.
"eAh, Sir,5 said my new acquaintance, 'time was when
these commons enabled the poor man to support his
family, and bring up his children. Here he could turn
out his cow and pony, feed his flock of geese, and keep
his pig. But the enclosures have deprived him of these
advantages. The labourer now has only his 14^. per
day to depend upon, and that, Sir (God knows) is
little enough to keep himself, his wife, and perhaps
five or six children, when bread is 3^. per pound, and
wheat 13*. per bushel. The consequence is, the
parish must now assist him. Poor-rates increase to a
1 cf. Hewlett, J.: Enquiry into tbe Influence wbicb Enclosure bos bad on Popula-
tion^ p. 10.
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